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Composition in the Public School. 
(t MISS JULIA A. KING. 


All true power in writing is in the idea, not in the style. — Webster. 


HE thoughts of a child are like bright-hued birds, flitting 
T too soon for the song; or like a running brook, wasting its 
power in flowing. Catch the bird if you would hear its song, 
dam the brook if you would use its power. The puzzle is how 
todo the one without killing, or the other without stagnation. 
To evolve new thoughts, to arrange the disjointed parts so as to 
produce uniform, symmetrical wholes, were a task far more difli- 
cult. 

Composing is not always easy to do, still less is it easy to teach. 
To secure the same degree of success in this branch requires more 
labor and pains-taking than in any other, be it mathematics, sci- 
ence, or dead language. . Generally a very questionable degree 
of success satisfies. This may result from the notion that com- 
position is a gift. So it is a gift, but one which can be immeas- 
urably improved by cultivation. 

How to teach the art of composing is a serious question. Some 
teachers, having found themselves utterly unable to give a satis- 
factory answer, omit the study. Others, following the generally 
adopted plan, require of the pupil, at stated intervals, written ex- 
ercises. Probably there is little difference in results. Neither 
teach it. If one has an experience of having been taught in this 
way, he will at once agree that the plan is futile. Nothing so 
stagnates a child’s thoughts as to require a composition. Be sure 
to call it by that name, and at the same time specify the number 
of lines it must contain. He has no interest in it beyond the 
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question of escaping the dreaded infliction. He regards the re- 
quirement with perfect disgust, and probably at last, in despera- 
tion or total depravity, quotes an extract. If the teacher is dis- 
criminating he does not try it again; if not, he frequently resorts 
to this method of helping himself. Morally it is a pity; other- 
wise it does nat matter mach. Another favorite way of meeting 
the emergency is to “read up,” and reproduce an article from 
the cyclopzdia, with a little original spelling and a few buts and 
ands thrown in. It is undeniably difficult to know just what to 
say, and just how to say it, on a subject in which one has not the 
slightest interest, and about which one knows next to nothing. 

Any method which seeks merely to secure accuracy in execu- 
tion and elegance in style, must fail. Accuracy and elegance 
are secondary considerations, and will be taught with much great- 
er ease when made to occupy their natural place. The ancients 
excluded invention from their system of rhetoric on thé ground 
that gathering the material was not building. That, doubtless, 
is very learned, but it lacks common sense. To build without 
the material were impossible, equally so to say anything without 
anything to say. Style is a dead thing to a child, but wake him 
up with something to tell, and almost instinctively his thought puts 
on aseemly garb of words. Composition teaching, to be effective, 
must be such a course of instruction as will systematically devel- 
op thinking power. This must be the primary object. Con- 
stant exercise in invention will, in time, secure practical skill in 
tue art of composition. 

The first step towards this end is to waken an interest in the 
subject. I am convinced we are in error when we require young 
writers, especially, to compose so seldom. We should hardly ex- 


pect to keep up a very lively interest in any other subject if 
we met the class but once in five weeks. Why in this most difl- 
cult of all subjects? It is dreadful to write once in five weeks, 
but it might be delightful to write five times in cne week. The 
subjects should, at first, lie in range of the child’s observation so 


that what he sees may be the basis of what he knows. 

One morning, in the fall, I brought into my class a bunch of 
oak leaves. On each leaf was a small gall nut. For several 
days the matter was under consideration, comparing, examining, 
and questioning. By carefully observing different nuts, they 
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found the insect in its three stages of growth, and were, with very 
little help, able to reach correct conclusions. We never consult 
the cyclopzedias, for the reason that it is so difficult to give their 
own forms to the thought when the expression is once fixed. 
When exercise hour came it found all the class eager to write all 
they knew about this queer little fly living in a ball. The follow- 
ing is one as it came in for correction. There are many inaccu- 
racies init. Itis not at all perfect, but simple and natural, as a 


young girl ought to be. 


THE OAK GALL-FLY. 


In the summer, we often see a large number of little bugs or flies, with four 
wings, flying around under a kind of white oak tree. 

These flies deposit eggs in little holes which they make in the middle veins 
of the leaves. 

The leaf that has an egg in it, begins to swell at the point where the egg is 
deposited till, in a short time, it looks like a tiny nut with the burr on it. This 
is called a gall-nut, and is really a little worm’s house. In some countries, 
the nut is used for a dye, and to make black ink. 

The little worm, or larva, begins to eat the inside of its house, as soon as 
it is hatched, and when it has eaten enough, it moults, and changes into a 
pupa. 

The pupa is nearly like the perfect insect, except that it has no wings. It 
eats nothing while in this state, and lies quietly till its wings have grown ; then 
it moults again and eats its way out of the nut, the perfect insect. 

The egg was laid in the late summer and this winter, when the leaves drop- 
ped off, the leaf that had a gall-nut on it, dropped down among the rest, and 
will keep warm till spring when the fly will eat its way out. The fly lays one 
brood of eggs in the spring, and one in the late summer, it dies soon after 
laying the last brood. 


At house-cleaning time we had a quiz about the clothes-moth. 
This persistency was really amusing. I am sure it is safe to say 
they left no carpet unturned. When they had found out some- 
thing to tell, they told it, each in her individual way. This is the 
pretty conceit of one of them : 


THE CLOTHES MOTH. 


Some people make a great fuss over the little millers which we often see fly- 
ing around the lamp in the spring and summer. This little insect is very 
harmless. Why! it could not bite any one, for it lives on honey that it sips 
from flowers with a little tube that is kept coiled between its lips. But it lays 
eggs in woolen clothes and carpets, from which a little worm which we call lar- 
va, is hatched. 
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The larva is what does the mischief. It has a head with a pair of teeth that 
work like scissors, two feathery feelers, three fore legs and some prolegs that 
are not of so much consequence. 

The larva is very industrious for as soon as it is hatched it goes immediate- 
ly to work to make itself some clothes. It seems to be a natural tailor and 
does not have to learn the trade but cuts and fits its own coat with as much in- 
genuity as anyone practiced in the art. I must tell you the way it does it. 

If the larva lives in a carpet it takes its scissors and cuts along the surface 
shearing off the fuzz which it sticks together with a glue secreted in its mouth. 
This is its coat and, of course, is the color of the cloth from which itis made. 
It makes it so it opens at the top and bottom, and when it walks, eats, or works, 
it reaches out its head and three legs. But if you touch it, it will wrap itself 
all up again. Sometimes the larva gets too big for its clothes; but it soon 
remedies it by setting a piece in its coat and making it larger. The piece set 
in is sometimes a different eolor ; but the larva is quite satisfied with it as 


long as its coat does not fit so tight. 
When it gets all it wants to eat and wear and does all the mischief it feels 


able to it sews up the ends of its coat for the winter and prepares itself for 
flying forth a moth or miller in the spring, to bother folks when sewing or 
reading by lamplight, and to lay those troublesome eggs. 

The moth seems to have quite a pleasing history in spite of its being so dis- 
agreeable itself. . 

The writing is usually done in the recitation hour. Frequent- 
ly, however, the exercise is re-written, particular attention being 
given to neatness of execution. In the matter of style proper, 
there are few corrections. It seems wiser to cultivate the indi- 
viduality and frankness of expression rather than finished diction. 
The first order of the recitation is to listen to the correction of 
all the faults noted in the previous writing. 

How much time it must take! Yes, I said at the beginning 
that it took more than any other study. Usually I look over six- 
ty exercises a week, these not including the more formal compo- 
sitions written twice per quarter. 

During the autumn themes of absorbing interest were found 
among natural objects. Having become somewhat familiar with 
the narration and description by parts of such subjects, I have 
led them a step farther. The subjects now assigned are to be 
described by attributes. The class would hardly be able to tell 
you what they were doing, only having fun writing about “ How 
to do your hair,” “* How to make pumpkin pies,” “Colds,” and 
the like. The subjectsare puerile, but do they not fit the writers? 
Who wants to see boys and girls in dress coats and court trains, 
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aping grown folks? Here is one that came in to-day. I think a 
good deal of it. It is full of a quiet humor, just like the girl 
herself. Its hits are local, and those you will miss, but the class 
were appreciative. 

THE MODERN SCHOLAR. 

I can tell you more about the modern scholar, by comparing him with what 
I have heard of scholars of olden times. 

I think the modern scholar studies harder, goes to the dictionary oftener, 
and quotes from the cyclopzedia more extensively, 

He does not complain, near as much, of the cold coming through the crack 
of the windows, and under the doors. He behaves better, I should think, by 
the way my father talks about being feruled when aboy. Then, they had to 
beat the knowledge in, and now we get it, or try to at least, without the beat- 
ing. 

The teachers are better now. They probably never had a music teacher in 
school, or any medieal lectures to go to once a week. I presume they never 
went to such large school buildings as are used now days, but I don’t know as 
that makes any difference about knowing anything. We will say that it does 


though. 

The modern scholar studies more out of*.school, never runs away from 
class, is always on time, has his thoughts on the lessons constantly, but I hope 
the scholar of olden times wrote better compositions than some of the modern 
ones do, for if they did not, I pity those that had to hear them, as I do, those 
who will hear this, 

I have not attempted any fancy sketch, but only to explain for 
the help of any who may need what in my experience is true, 
“that the main requisite for teaching composition is to have some- 
thing one feels interested to say.” 


> 


Reading in Common Schools. 
Af KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


O be a poet one must be born with the giftof song. A mas- 

ter of the art of elocution, too, needs more than a willing mind 
and earnest purpose. There must be something in his mental 
constitution not found in the ordinary mortal; yet almost every- 
one may learn to read well. There are a few who can never learn 
tosing. Years of practice will not enable them to master even 
one simple tune, and their antipodes, the musical kings and 
queens, are equally few. But between these extremes common 
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singers of common songs are found everywhere, and to them we 
owe more for the cheer of happy home-music than to those who 
are marvels in their profession. But no one, having an average 
supply of good common sense, can fail to become a good reader 
because of lack of ability; and did the number of excellent read- 
ers keep pace with the number of books and periodicals to be 
read, what a flood of happiness and intelligence would pour into 
our American homes! We all love to do what we can do well; 
and if the average boy and girl learned in school to read natu- 
rally, distinctly, and continuously, how many family circles might 
be made happy, and withal be making intellectual progress, by 
the entertaining rendering of a good book or paper on a long 
winter evening. Parents have —or imagine they have —little 
leisure for reading. The children have learned to read in a lame 
way at school; but, never having read much aloud, prefer, if they 
read at all, to read “to themselves”; so the home, instead of be- 
ing the place of all places for evening gathering, is pronounced 
dull, stupid, or dismal, and. the older members, the father being 
too often included, leave the tired mother and little ones, and 
seek pleasure elsewhere. 

Speaking of the schools as we usually find them, in country and 
town, reading is wretchedly taught. In a large proportion of the 
higher schools, it is taken for granted that all are good readers, 
and so the pupils enter four or five classes, carry armfulls of 
learned-looking books, talk in a wise way of great men, etc., 
when, if one were asked to read aloud a simple paragraph from 
anyone of the daily-used books, he would read ‘as if trying to 
pronounce the language of a foreign tongue. I have had pupils 
in advanced classes, who seemed faithful and industrious in the 
work of lesson-learning, but who failed signally and repeatedly 
as often as the time of recitation came around; and this I found 
was simply because they could not read the text of the lesson. 
Of course, they could not give what they had failed to obtain. 
Hence, we see, as teachers, that the teaching of reading consists 
not alone in instructing the pupils already belonging to our classes, 
but in awakening an interest in this long-neglected art, which 
shall induce pupils of their own accord to lay aside the one or 
two supernumerary studies they are pursuing for the name oi 
so doing, and to pursue with all their might, soul, and strength, 
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this long-neglected study, which, everyone knows, lies at the 
foundation of every other branch pursued in the schools. 

If the teacher would properly influence his pupils in this direc- 
tion, he must first look to his own interest in the matter. If he 
is intensely in earnest, and makes his own improvement a matter 
of study, the feeling will become infectious ; but nothing ought 
to be expected without study and preparation. 

The teacher's preparation is first general, and seeond special. 
Concerning the former, [ will give the following brief directions, 
which need not be elaborated to be understood : 

1. Provide yourself with books of elocution, or other books 
containing smtable pieces for drill, and use them daily. 

2. Read or recite aloud, even if you have no listeners. 

3. Study the author from whom you are selecting. Make a 
study also of any event alluded to, either of history or fiction. 

4. Learn locations by frequent reference to a map, and become 
sure of the meaning and pronunciation of every word. Notwith- 
standing you may seem to consuine a large amount of precious 
time in so doing, it will pay. ‘ 

Here I might answer a query that has come to me frequently 
from young teachers who are conscious of being miserable read- 
ers and are desirous of improvement, but who know of no way to 
secure good instruction : “* How can I proceed independent of an 
instructor ?” Begin, perhaps, by taking a well-written extract 
from some child’s book. Read just as you would talk. When 
you find you can read a simple piece in an easy, interesting man- 
ner, and hold the attention of little people, take something more 
difficult. Imagine you are in the speaker’s or writer’s place, and 
talk. Ina short time you will have become acquainted with 
your own voice, your vocal organs will be under better control, 
and you may add the more difficult to your task. 


Then let me add this: Don’t imagine you must rest at every 
pause, or “ let your voice fall” at every period. 1 

quently inserted for the better understanding of the text, and pe- 
riods only mark the completion of a thought. If we follow na- 


Pauses are fre- 


ture, we not unfrequently close a sentence by an upward incli- 
nation of the voice. 

Some people imagine, too, that reading slowly is always the 
best of methods. I have listened to reading that was really pain- 
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ful, because so much effort was made to articulate every separate 
sound. The energy of both speaker and listener was all expend- 
ed on the sound of the words, and but little was left for the due 
appreciation gf the ideas conveyed by them. 

Reading in a loud whisper is an excellent drill, if you would 
gain a distinct utterance. See to it that the opening consonants 
of all the words are perfectly formed, and the rest will follow. 

But I need not stop longer with these things. I have given a 
few hints obviously needed by the many, at the very outset of 
self-preparation: farther directions can be obtained from any 
work on elocution. A careful general preparation the teacher 
must have, for without it he can not feel that he is master of the 
situation. Unless he has confidence in himself, he will never in- 
spire confidence in others. ‘ 

Concerning special preparation, I will only say this: Select the 
lesson for your class with the greatest care, and read it aloud pre- 
vious to going before your class. A judicious selection always 
will be a short one. Fora First Reader class, usually one para- 
graph of five or six lines is sufficient, and for the most advanced 


. * . . 
class in the high school, one page often furnishes enough drill for 


the time allowed the exercise. 

Occasionally we find a book that we may read by course ; but 
those in common use have such a multitude of poor selections that 
the class ought not to be compelled to work through such a use- 
less mass in order to get the little good sprinkled here and there. 
It is best first to test the class to see what they can do and what 
they most need, and then arrange a series of lessons, keeping their 
ability and needs in view, and at the same time seeking variety, 
not forgetting the many ways a reading-lesson may aid in gov- 
erning aschool. Let me illustrate. Two or three days spent on 
a simple descriptive piece of prose might be followed by a hu- 
morous poem, and this in turn by a spirited speech, a dialogue, a 
pathetic sketch, etc., etc. When the class becomes stupid, spir- 
itless, introduce something ludicrous to wake them up. When 
the season of stubbornness and general sourness comes on, have 
the best pathetic selection ready, and the tender sympathy called 
up by its reading will drive away the clouds that seemed settling 
around. A little study of the laws governing the mental and 
moral nature will tell us at once why these things ought to be 
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true, and a few months’ teaching will prove them to be not all 
theory. 

It is often the case that in the curriculum of the graded school 
acertain portion of the reading-book is prescribed for the first 
term, another portion for the next, and so on ; and the closing ex- 
aminations are so conducted that the pupils must be kept on the 
particular parts of these particular books, or fail in examination. 
In such circumstances, I would follow the leadership of a princi- 
pal or superintendent, obtaining variety by bringing in books or 
papers outside the regular course, and nearly every day having 
one or more pupils read or help me read interesting selections 
from them. These books and papers, by the way, will always be 
found helpful; and the teacher who would attain the highest 
place in the profession can ill afford to be without plenty of the 
best literature. For her pupils, she needs it to cultivate in them 
a love for books, a spirit of inquiry, a taste for the beautiful and 
good, and to serve at times as a sort of mental medicine ; for dis- 
ordered mental conditions will be found in every school, and on 
some days the most dangerous maladies seem to become alarm- 
ingly infectious. For herself, she needs to read children’s litera- 
ture that she may keep in sympathy with the young, and thus be 
able to interest and instruct them better. Then, too, have you 
uever noticed that what is written for the young is often instruc- 
tive for the old? When I want to ground myself in some matter 
of science, | am free to confess that the clear enunciation of the 
fact, prepared by one who thoroughly understands it, for those 
who must have but few and well-chosen words, is of more practi- 
cal use to me than the same thing in a more extended work. 

But this does not belong strictly to the subject under discus- 


sion, and I proceed to the daily class-exercise. The suggestions 


here given for conducting recitations I have found by experience 
and observation to be needed, more or less modified, in every 
grade. Allow me first to state them briefly, and then expand 
and explain such as seem to need it : 

1. Constantly precede your pupils by giving correct examples 
of good reading, the whole paragraph at a time, or sentence by 
sentence. 

2. The reader must assume a proper position before beginning 
to read. 
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3. Have a map before your class, and require all places men- 
tioned to be pointed out. 

4. Ask the definition of all words with which your pupils are 
probably unacquainted. 

5. Take care that the names and uses of punctuation-marks are 
understood. 

6. Sometimes before beginning the reading, sometimes at the 
end, have the subject-matter given in the pupil’s own words. 
The former insures preparation, and also gives a language-lesson. 
The latter cultivates language alone. 

7. Have the lesson of the day, or at least one paragraph, read 
from the stage before the class. 

8. Use concert reading to correct a fault, or to rest the class 
when they are dealing with a monotonous or otherwise tiresome 
piece. 

9. Secure attention by making the subject an interesting one 
and being interested in it yourself, and by calling on your pupils 
out of a regular, fixed order, sometimes stopping the reader and 
calling on an inattentive member to take up the sentence just 
where if was Cropped. 

10. Have frequent informal talks on subjects suggested by the 
lesson. Diseuss the author. Debate any matter pertaining t 
morals and manners, allowing free interchange of opinion. 

11. In reading dialogues, now and then select pupils to perso- 
nate the characters introduced, and have the selection read and 
acted, by and by perhaps recited and acted. 

12. To learn gestures, have the class begin by learning one or 
two sets of free gymnastics. These will serve the double purpose 
of resting them, and also of giving muscular control and a grace- 
ful because easy manner of moving the limbs. Follow this by 
the entire class making a simple gesture at the same time. Lead 
gradually to the more difficult, and after a time choose one to go 
through the exercise alone. 

13. Have a short essay written occasionally on a subject which 


has been discussed in your class, and which you are anxious shall 


not be forgotten or disregarded. 

14. Try your pupils on the review by having one read the en- 
tire lesson of the week, or read continuously ten to fifteen min- 
utes, as the time will admit. 
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15. Give your class monthly examinations, both oral and writ- 
ten, on the theory as well as the practice of good reading. Test 
them by demanding examples of various kinds. See to it that 
they have the science, as well as the art. 


{Concluded next month.] 


The Preparatory Work. 


PROF. W. WATKINS. 


HEN « have the land on which to build a house, it is 

V 9 not the best plan to begin laying the foundation upon 
the natural surface of the soil. The inequalities of the land must 
be smoothed away ; encumbrances, such as rocks, stumps or logs, 
must be removed; and this may cost much labor. But even 
when it is done, we are not ready to lay the foundation, for the 
surface-soil is not sufficiently firm to bear the weight of the walls, 
especially in winter, when the earth is sodden with water and 
leavened by frost. We must dig down to hard-pan. This isa 
layer of clay packed so hard that it will not give way under the 


weight of ordinary walls, no matter how much it may rain, freeze 


or thaw. 

But if, instead of a common house, we wish to erect a magnifi- 
cent public building, whose walls of massive stone shall tower 
above the trees of the forest, it will not do to trust to the hard- 
pan: we must dig through that, and down to the bed-rock below. 
We shall expend the toil of hundreds of men for months before 
the walls reach the surface of the ground. 

We may, perhaps, compare the education of a child to the buil- 
ding of a house. His education, it is true, is a building not made 
with hands, but nevertheless as real and substantial as the house 
which we see and which our own hands have built. The culture 
of a child must have a starting-point, and that point we may call 
the foundation. While it is true in philosophy that the education 
of every child begins at birth, it is chiefly with that part of the 
education of a child which is obtained within the walls of the 
school-room that we teachers have to do. With the education of 
the cradle and nursery, important as that is, we have no more to 
dothan the rest‘of our fellow-citizens. But the education of the 
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school-room is our peculiar province. Children are sent to us at 
the age of five or six, at which time of life they have made ad. 
vancement in knowledge really considerable, if we consider their 
circumstances. They are more or less familiar with their sur. 
roundings, and have some knowledge and command of the Eng. 
lish language. But of the things which are to be taught in school 
they have not the faintest idea. At school the child first appears 
on the stage of the world'to play his little part. He has before 
that time never associated with strangers, nor much with other 
‘children except his brothers and sisters. He has not yet heen 
weaned from the care of an indulgent mother. The school-house 
is strange to him: he does not understand it — he never was in 
such a plaee before. Such knowledge as he has he has picked up 
without conscious effort : he knows not what it is to try to learn 
anything. In short, when our pupils enter school, their minds 
are as utterly unprepared for school work, as unprepared to re- 
ceive our teaching, as a spot in the native forest is unprepared to 
receive a house. We have a work to do before he is fit to be 
taught reading ; and if we neglect that work, we shall have full 
reason to be sorry for it. 

One of the first things will be to make the child familiar with 
his surroundings ; for, so long as he feels strange and out of 
place, our efforts to teach him anything will be lost. We must 
first make him at home, and show him how to act in the school- 
room. In order kindly, firmly, and definitely to instruct these 
little ones in the way they should act here, we must ourselves 
have clear ideas of what we want in the school-room, and this is, 
indeed, the foundation of school government. We mean to say 
that definite ideas of what we want, and the careful instruction of 
young children in the proprieties of school life, lie at the boitom 
of school government. Wherever practicable, the little ones 
should be trained to obey the teacher’s commands and to move 
together. Thus, ir calling a class all should rise, turn, step, sit, 
or stand at the word of command, which the teacher should give 
in a clear, distinct, and decided tone, and no louder than is nec- 
essary to be heard, and of course without any harshness or peev- 
ishness of manner. Obedience then becomes a habit and a rule. 
He who disobeys is at once different from the mass of his compan- 
ions. Careful attention to this one point, the thorough training 
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of young children to definite ideas of order and propriety, would 
change the whole character of our schools in less than five years. 

But these external proprieties of school life, though very desir- 
able and important, are not the main thing. We must assure the 
child of our sympathy with him. We must win the heart, or we 
shall not reach the mind. No one can tell us how to winachild’s 
confidence ; but that confidence we must have before we can in- 
struct him to any advantage. We must show the young pupil, 
by our actions and our words, that we understand him and sym- 
pathize with him. We know his favorite plays and what he likes, 
and we like the same, or did so whem we were little. Of course, 
we need never say that we love them, and, above all, it will not 
be necessary to caress them. “Hands off” is a good motto for 
the teacher’s guidance. Always kind and sympathetic, but firm, 
we shall gain their confidence and respect; and, having gained 
it once, shall hold it. If we have thus won the child, he opens 
his heart to us without reserve, and we see the child as he really 
is, and are able to adapt our teaching to hiscase. While a parti- 
ion-wall of coldness and lack of confidence stands between us 
and our pupils, we work in the dark ; for we know not whether 
ur instruction is fitted to their case, because we do not know 
hom we are teaching — who our pupils are — since we have not 
ade them feel that we are their friends. 

This is perhaps the most important of all the preparatory work, 
ut language-culture can not be omitted. It often happens that 
hildren have neither sufficient understanding of the language nor 
se of it, to fit them to receive instruction in school. When this 
s the case, the teacher will soon discover the fact, and proceed to 
emedy it by conversational exercises, in which the pupil is re- 
uired to say or do something which requires a knowledge of the 
ords which the teacher desires to teach. Asin building a house 
ome sites require much and some little preparatory work, so with 
hildren, some need but little of this training and others very 
uch ; but the work of teaching to read should never be begun 
ati] the teacher is satisfied — 

1, That the pupil feels at home in the school. 

%. That he is in sympathy with his teacher, and hence attentive. 

3. That he fully understands what is said to him. 

Ward School No. 6, Dayton, O. 





Scuoot EXAMINATIONS. 


School Examinations in the Country. 


OW well do I recollect those examinations at the end of eae) 
school term which were inflicted, on us boys in the country 
town where I first learned the mysteries of the “ Three R’s,”—read. 
ing, writing, and arithmetic — some parts of the latter being my fav. 
orite occupations — sigh-for vacation, and figure to avoid detection 
in roguery ! With what dread did we enter the school-room on 
those “ Black Fridays,” dressed in our Sunday best — and alas 
with some, the children upon whom Dame Fortune had frowned, 
Sunday and week-day best tvere the same —ready to welcome 
the entering of the awe-inspiring committee, who were to ques- 
tion and cross-question us as we arose in the class to recite, one 
after another, like witnesses in a court of justice, with rapidly- 
beating hearts, trying to tell all we knew, often confused at the 
questions and ready to sink. How welcomecame the “ That wil! 
do; you may sit down”! 

The picture is with me now of the boys sitting so erect anj 
statue-like in their seats, with the desks piled high with books, 
and the long row of seats on the platform filled with parents and 
friends ready to approve the successful or deplore the unfortunate; 
between the two the teacher’s desk, behind which sat the com: 
mittee, Doctor Quackenboss, Parson Mildmay, and Esquir 
Ketchum. The seemingly never-ending day at last draws nea 
its end. The last lesson is recited, the books laid aside till an- 
other quarter, and the school is called to order. The teacher, a 
if no previous arrangement had been made, asks the Doctor i 
he will not address a few remarks to the school. The Docto 
rises, steps to the center of the desk, takes the ferule, as if grasp: 
ing a scalpel in his hand, with a countenance expressive of being 
engaged in a surgical operation, and begins. His theme is Duty. 
Duty of obedience to teachers. Duty owed to parents for giving 
us such an elegant education. Duty we should one day owe the 
State, when we should become citizens of the Great Republic 
and perhaps be called upon to preside over its destinies. Duty: 
Duty! stern, inflexible duty — characteristic of the life of th: 
speaker — but not one word of encouragement or praise for tle 
efforts we had made in climbing the hill of science. No wonde! 
that when sick, we did not desire him to administer unto us! 
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The Parson succeeded the Doctor, with a book in his hand, re- 
calling the picture of the good old man as he stood in the pulpit 







































each MM on the Sabbath and gave out the familiar hymn, saying, “You 
intry #% will omit, if you please, the last stanza.” After a few kind words 
‘ead: # to the school and teacher, “as it is growing late, and as I know 


‘iav- fi that the Squire has a few words to say to you, and can say them 
ction # jetter than I can, I will take my%eat.” I would like to strew 


m on™ flowers to-day on this good man’s grave, did I know the spot 
alas where he is laid to rest. 


ned, The Squire, one of those smooth, oily, thin-visaged men all 
Some MH can easily remember to have met, stepped to the front, as though 
{ues M to address a jury (the spectators), while the teacher appeared the 


» One HM criminal at the bar, ready to receive sentence. The first part of 
idly: J the oration is directed to the school, telling us of the privileges 
t the fi we enjoy and how well we should improve the gpportunities of- 


t wil fered us ; how vastly more favored were we than our parents, in 
the way of improved text-books; fine, well-warmed and comfort- 

: and able school-houses, instead of the rude, ill-ventilated ones of his 

ook: day — quoting for our benefit: 

s and 


‘* No pent-up Utica confines our powers, 

nate: But the whole boundless Universe is ours !’’ 

com: Then he turns to the teacher — all the while bowing right and 

quit left, and washing his hands in invisible water — to compliment 
nea'@™ him upon the fine manner of the recitations — in fine, upon every- 

Il at thing appertaining to the school. Still the Squire’s speech, which 
er, @@ in the beginning was to be very short, like the fabled serpent, 


tor i} “drags its slow length along.” How terribly hard the seats get, 
octo' | and how slow the hands creep around the face of the old clock, 
ras) while we exclaim in our youthful hearts, ‘“ How stale and unprofit- 


being able is man!” ‘To those of us living on a farm the delivery was 


Duty becoming a burden grievous to be borne, as we saw the twilight 
VIN of the short autumn day, and thought of milking cows, splitting 


re th kindling, or bringing the morning’s supply of wood, by the light 
ublicfl of the lantern dimly burning. Then the Squire turns to the par- 
Duty ents, and tells them how happy he is to see so many of them pres- 
of th ent to assist him in examining the school, and see for themselves 
or the what is being done by the town to educate their children. At 
onde last he is through! Since arriving at ‘man’s estate, I have fre- 
quently had occasion to employ a lawyer, but never could I bring 
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myself to employ Squire Ketchum, for I verily believe my case 
would have been carried up from court to court, till either case 
or client came to the court of Heaven! 

The spectators, after variously congratulating one another and 
numerous hand-shakings, departed. The poor, tired, half-dis- 
tracted teacher, after a few kind words of thanks for our good 
behavior, gives the never-mofe-welcome words, “School ’s dis- 
missed!” How our hearts rejoiced that all was over, for the next 
examination seemed a vast distance off, and troubled us not. 

Does it not seem strange that among the vast army of commit- 
teemen, comprising so many among the learned professions, 
scarcely one in a thousand can address a school appropriately? 
How much better to interest the boy by talking less of duty and 
a little more of his sports—of his life outside the school-room! 
In like manner as the thrifty housewife takes the dry, unpalata- 
ble crusts, and by adding spice and a little sweetening makes a 
‘ palatable dish for the table, well-relished. Instead of the dry, 
stereotyped speech, there is preferable the annual address of the 
chairman of a committee in one of the rural towns in Maine, who 
always began with—‘“ Well, boys! to-morrow’s Fourth of July. 
S’pose you know what that means, don’t you? If you don’t when 
you go home ask your folks, and they’ll tell you all about it. 
They say Uncle Sam’s rich enough to give us alla farm. Don’t 
know whether he will or not. Guess he won’t, unless we work 
for it.” This interested the boys and amused their parents. 

Or even the speech of another chairman in the northern part 
of my own State, which might truthfully be entitled his “ maiden 
speech.” He called one day at the school, which was presided 
over by an accomplished young lady. At the close, she request- 
ed him to address the scholars. It was all included, in nearly as 
few words as Ceesar’s famous Veni, Vidi, Vici: ‘ Boys! love your 
teacher. I do.” 

The tittering of the scholars and the blushing of the teacher 
telling him “some one had blundered,” brought the speech to an 


untimely end. At least, it had the merit of brevity. 
J. W. C., in the Danbury News. 





—Knowledge humbleth the great man, astonisheth the common 
man, and puffeth up the little man. 





CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 


Circulating Decimals. 
PROF. A. BLUNT. 


N my last article on this subject, published in the December 
number of the TEacueEr, the investigation was carried no far- 


ther than through the analysis of “ pure circulate.” 


It is proposed 
in this article to resume the subject the subject at the point where 
it was left, and develop and analyze “ mixed circulates,” and such 
other principles connected therewith as may be necessary to 
throw light upon the work. We have already shown why the 
denominator of a pure circulate is always 9 or some number of 9’s. 
In pure circulates all the figures at the right of the decimal point 
enter into the number repeated. In mixed circulates this is not 
the case. One or more of the figures is finite —e. e., does not cir- 
culate— while the figure or figures at the right of the finite 
figures constitute the circulating number. Whether the circulate 
is pure or mixed depends upon the nature of the denominator of 
the common fraction from which it has been derived. It was 
shown in the article referred to above that a common fraction 
having 2 or 5, or any power of 2 or 5, for its denominator, will 
produce a finite decimal. It is true also that a denominator made 
up of any combination of 2 or 5, or any power of that combina- 
tion, will produce a finite decimal —e. g., ~-* * 25 a a = 
.0075, a finite decimal. In these investigations, and especially 
in those that follow, the fractions should be in their lowest terms. 
It was shown in the previous article that a common fraction hav- 
ing 3 or 7, or any power of 3 or 7, for its denominator, will pro- 
duce a pure circulate. It may be added also that a denominator 
made up of any combination of these factors will produce a pure 
1 

3x4 ye 047 619, 

apure circulate. If we introduce a fraction whose denominator 
contains a prime factor other than 3 or 7 —or, in other words, if 
it contain either 2 or 5 in combination with 3 or 7, or such other 
prime numbers as will be considered hereafter — such a fraction 
will produce a mixed circulate; i. e., if the denominator, when 


. . , , oe 
circulate —e. g., to give a simple illustration, ,~ = i= 
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‘ 
factored, is found to be composed of the factors 2 and 3, 2 and }, 
5 and 3, 5 and 7, ete., or their combinations, such a fraction will 


always produce a mixed circulate, e.g, “— =s, + =.16, the one 
. , mw Ke) 


being finite, and the six a circulate. Again, T toe TL 071428, 
. x q 


a mixed circulate with one finite place, and the remainder a cir- 
: 1 1 -_ ' : 
culate. —- =-—,, =: 3, one place finite and one a circulate. 
307 2x3xd 
From these illustrations we observe that in each case where the 
denominator of a common fraction contains any of the factors 
producing a finite decimal, combined with a factor producing a 
pure circulate, that there is produced a mixed circulate containing 
one finite place. If the denominator contains, as factors, both 2 
and 5, with the 3 or 7, the result will be the same, as far as the 
number of finite places is concerned, as if the 2 alone or thei 
alone had entered into it, as illustrated above by the fraction ,\. 
Farther, we shall observe, if we use a fraction whose denomi- 
nator contains some power of 2 or 5 as a factor with 3 or 7, or 
both, that the finite places will be equal to the number of times 
1 . 
that the 2 or 5 has been used as a factor, e. Ina5 = 5x aK BT 
two finite figures, and oneacirculate. Toillustrate further: ,)= 
j 
2x2x 
number of finite places. If the numerator is more than unity, 
ll 11 : 
the principle holds good, e. g., = "5 "Tr rETs meee Hence, it 
is evident that any common fraction having for a denominator a 
number made up of factors, one or more of which would produce 
a finite decimal, and the others of such a nature as alone would 
produce a pure circulate, the result, after reducing, will al ways 
be a mixed circulate, and there will be just as many finite places 
as 2 or 5 has been used as a factor. We will state here also that 
any common fraction whose denominator is not composed of the 
factors 2 or 5, or some combination of them, or some power of 
either, such fraction will produce a circulating decimal. 
. Thus far, in producing circulates, we have considered prime 
factors only, containing one figure, 2s 3and 7. The same princi- 


Tae .016, the 5 as a factor not causing 2 change in the 
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CincULATING DECIMALS. 
ple will hold good with other prime factors or numbers, e. 4., i 
produces the pure circulate .09, ;', the pure circulate .076923. 
The same principle is true in developing mixed circulates as 
: : , 1 
shown above with the factors 5 and 7, e. I-53: — i 034615, 
oS ae 
a mixed circulate with one finite place. The same is true of other 
denominators having for their factors 2 or 5 with 17, 19, 31, etce.; 
but this is sufScient : to illustrate the principle upon which mixed 
circulates are based. 
Thus far we have considered circulates, derived from proper 
’ ] 
fractions; but it is possible that a circulating figure may appear 
at the left of the decimal point, hence virtually making the cir- 
culate a mixed number, and indicating that it has been derived 
from an improper fraction. Take the commen fraction 1° for 
+ D¢ 71 9O% 9C 

' 110 29744 297+44 (297 +41)10 

the purpose of illustration. -,< 
da 


« 


100 100 ©1000 





2970-+44,°  29701,1,9 ‘ 
ST oe **__ From principles previously developed 


~ 1000 «1000 
the ratio of the numerator to the denominator is as 110 to 37 or 
asi to 1. Hence, if we subtract 1,° from the numerator, we 
must subtract 1 from the denominator to preserve the original 

9979110_.1190 99° 
value of the fraction. aa Now, if we reject 
the cipher from the numerator, it will divide the fraction by ten, 
and hence would cause the decimal point to appear, after reduc- 
ing the fraction to a decimal, one place farther to the left than it 


297% 


should be. Removing the cipher, we have }3i=. 297, whieh i is ; 


"0 
of the value of the original fraction. Multiplying .297 by 10, to 
restore the original value we have 2.97. _Bya reverse process we 
reduce such a circulate to a common fraction, ¢. g., 2.97—=2 27 le 
= fii = 1," —i.e., remove the decimal point, annex as many ci- 
phers to the number as there are circulating figures at the left of 
the decimal point, place as many 9’s for the denominator as there 
are figures in the circulate, and reduce the fraction to its lowest 
terms. 


We will consider next the principle by which we reduce mixed 


circulates tocommon fractions. Take for example 43. The finite 
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part is equal to ,4;; the circulating part is equal to } of +5 or ;\. 
+ 3. 40 3 40  40—4 
10790 1007 90° 100  100—10 
ator to the denominator is as 4 : 10, and subtracting 10 from the 
denominator reduces the two fractions toa common denominator; 
thus, 49-4 and ¥,. 4% 4+ )=—47'=H=—}i. Hence, to 
reduce a ‘mined circulate pe a common fraction, subtoost the finite 
part from the mixed circulate, place as many 9’s for the denomi- 
nator as there are circulating figures, and annex to them as many 
ciphers as there are finite places, ¢. g., .158= $77 V=}ji—=s\- 
In the next article on this subject, the principles by which we 


add, subtract, multiply and divide circulating decimals will he 


as the ratio of the numer- 


considered. 
Goshen, Ind., Febrwary, 1875. 
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. Teaching Kindness to Animals. 


fi M. DE SAILLY. 


XT XA 7 ISHING to aid, by the humble means in my power, the 


noble efforts of the societies whose mission is to im- 
prove the condition of mankind by protecting animals, I have un- 
dertaken, by bringing my method of teaching before the public, to 
show the best way of introducing into schools feelings of kindness 
and justice towards the creatures which God has made subject to us. 

I have always tried, in my forty-six years’ experience as school- 
master, to teach children habits of kindness to them. I well 
know that early impressions are never forgotten, and that a child 
who is taught humanity to animals will, in later years, learn to 
love his fellow-men. I have, therefore, taken pains to develop 
the affections of the children under my care, and to sow thie 
fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness, and justice towards do- 


mestic animals, which are, and always will be, the farmer’s chief 


wealth, and also towards others which, although in a wild state, 
are no less useful in agriculture, though ignorantly treated as en- 
emies. Inthis lastcategory are such asthe hedge-hog, the shrew- 
mouse, the bat, the toad, the frog, and the lizard, all of them 
great destroyers of noxious insects,— the mole, which carries on 
a continual war with the larve of beetles and caterpillars, and 
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which should be allowed to live in peace, if not in gardens, at 
least in meadows, where the light and fertilizing soil of the hil- 
locks that it raises, so far from being injurious to the production 
of grass, in reality favors its growth in a remarkable manner, 
provided care is taken to turn over freshly-raised earth with a 
spade,— the nocturnal birds of prey, for which agriculture can 
not be too thankful, which are ten times better than the best cats, 
for, without stealing the roast or the cheese, they wage a bitter 
war against rats and mice, and destroy in the fields great quan- 
tities of various kinds of field-mice and dormice, which, without 
these nocturnal hunters, would become an intolerable scourge,— 
and lastly, there are the small birds, those indispensable auxilia- 
ries, which hold a first rank for the services they render; those 
innocent and charming little creatures, which are the best guar- 
dians of our gardens,‘our orchards, and our fields, by their inces- 
sant and fierce warfare with the innumerable legions of destruc- 
tive insects, which, for the most part, birds alone find out and de- 


stroy. 
[have long been convinced that kindness to animals is pro- 
ductive of great results, and that it is not only the most powerful 


cause of material prosperity, but also the beginning of moral per- 
fection. I therefore began my work in 1851, and at the same 
time introduced agriculture into my school; for I saw the close 
connection between the doctrine of kindness to animals and the 
important science of agriculture, since there can be no profitable 
farming unless animals are well kept, well fed, and well treated. 
And, besides, how can children better learn the pleasures of 
country life than by understanding the importance of agriculture, 
the methods in use in their own country, and the profit which 
may be derived from intelligent farming and kind treatment of 
animals? Do they not become attached to country life? Do 
they not feel kindly towards dumb creatures? Do they not re- 
ceive ideas of order and domestic economy? Do they not love 
Mother Earth, who pays us so freely and generously for our work? 
And does not this love tend to check the growing evil of emi- 
gration from the country to the city? 

My method of teaching kindness to animals has the advantage 
of interfering in no way with the regular routine of my school. 
Two days in the -week all our lessons are conducted with reference 
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to this subject. For instance, in the reading class, I choose 2 - 
book upon animals, and always find time for useful instruction J sch 
and good advice. My “copies” for writing are facts in natura] J mer 
history, and impress upon the pupils ideas of justice and kindness J fooc 
towards useful animals. to t! 
In written exercises in spelling and composition, I teach the J hast 
good care which should be shown them. I prove that, by not J rece 
overworking them, and by keeping them well, and treating them J tiou: 
kindly and gently, 2 greater profit and larger crops may be ob- ” 
tained than by abusing them. I also speak, in this connection, J jpeg 
of certain small animals which, although in a wild state, are very Sing 
useful to farmers. rock 
In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic and rural economy, phil 
and thus show the children, in exact figures, the amount that may J wh, 
be made by farming when domestic animals are kindly treated. what 
Besides all this, we have a practical talk two afternoons in the J of a) 
week, when I often explain the law against cruelty to animals. re 
The results of my instruction are highly satisfactory. My idea: HJ pow 
have deeply impressed the pupils, and exercise the best influence J pik 
upon their lives and characters. Since I introduced the subject 
into my school, the children have been less disorderly and more 
gentle and affectionate towards each other. They feel more an 
more kindly towards animals, and have entirely given up the 
cruel practice of robbing nests and killing small birds. They 
are touched by the suffering and misery of animals, and’ the pain 
which they feel when they see them cruelly used has been the 
means of exciting others to compassion. They have also forme! 
a little society, pledging themselves to put in practice and pro: 
mulgate the principles they have learned. 
My lessons reach adults through the example and advice of the 
children, and also by the following method. My pupils havea 
book containing “ Talks about Useful Animals.” By my advice 
the book is taken home and read with interest in the winter eve- 
nings, giving rise to the best effects. In my evening class I aly 
teach adults principles of kindness, in the same manner as in the 
day-school, and with the same success. 
I close this letter with the hope that principles of kindness an! 
compassion to animals will soon be taught in every school. 


Translated from the Frenc’. 
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— Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a 
scheme for feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than for- 
merly. His plan was simply to compel them to masticate their 
food thoroughly. A small quantity thus eaten would, according 
to that famcus projector, afford more sustenance than a large meal 
hastily devoured. I do not know how Rumford’s proposition was 
received ; but to the mind, I believe, it will be found more nutri- 
tious to digest a page than to devour a volume. Merantay. 

—A “drill” in geology: What is geology’ The science of 
breaking stones. Where are its professors most numerous ? At 
Sing Sing. What is a geologist’s capital ? A pocket full of 
rocks. What kind of stone has been most sought for? The 


philosopher’s stone. Has it ever been found? Yes, frequently. 


Where ? Inahat. From what does it proceed ? Quartz. In 
what does granite lie? In beds. What isa stratum? A layer 
of anything. Can you mention any? Yes,a hen. Another ? 
Aship: she lays to (too). What is a flint? A miser’s heart. 
How can you break it ? Open his chest. What is chalk? The 
milk of human kindness. 


VULGAR FRACTIONS. 
| Peculiar to @ schosl-room, but sometimes found elsewhere. 
KATE B. FORD. 
Coverless books, begrimed and worn : 
Curtains of paper, sadly torn ; 
Whittled desk and armless chair ; 
Wall beseribbied beyond compare : 
An old stove on its old legs three, 
And a pile of bricks where the fourth should be - 
The dirtiest floor that ever could stay 
In a civilized place day after day ; 
Wads of paper and apple-cores ; 
Patched-up windows and rickety doors ; 
Rags that are large and rags that are small; 
Bent tin cup—if any at all; 
Broken “birch” in the pointer’s place ; 
Blackboard with a gray old face ; 
Sticks of wood in a great, rough pile, 
And ashes spilling all the while ; 
On the outside neither tree nor fence, 
On the inside little of common sense. 
Ditto of Kindness and good intents ; 
For in sueh a place, all will agree. 
The good in even you or me 
Would be 2 winus quantity. 
And who'’sto?lame? TU illeave that question 
For some one’s careful and slow digestion. 





Hints ror THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Don’t ever seat boys and girls, or young men and women, in the 
same seat, or as seldom as possible in the same row of seats. 

Never punish a boy by seating him with the girls ; and vie 
versa. Shame is not a good element of government. 

Never stand your pupils in another teacher’s room, or take 
them into another school for punishment. Keep your family mat- 
ters within your own doors. 

Refer the fewest possible cases to the Superintendent or Prin- 
cipal. Frequent calling on higher authority weakens your own 
influence. 

It is poor policy to require boys who make a clatter with their 
feet to take off their boots. They should be taught to be quiet 
with their ordinary clothing on, in the ordinary way. Taking of 
their boots may cause the children to take cold, even if the room 
seems to be warm; and mothers are never pleased when gar- 
ments are unnecessarily soiled. Beyond all this, it does not 
lead to habits of neatness, if we teach careless boys to go about 
a soiled floor in their stocking-feet. 

Try to keep your school-room from being distigured by rebel- 
lious pupils. A table crowded underneath with squatting chil- 
dren, a company of tear-stained urchins perched about, half-stan- 
ding, half-sitting in all conceivable places, does not help to make 
yourself or school happy, or your visitors comfortable. 

Avoid inflicting severe punishment before the school. When 
it is necessary that punishment should be inflicted, take the cul- 
prit into a private room or keep him after school. 

Take time to teach pupils the avoidance of disagreeable and 
disgusting practiees in the presence of others, such as cleaning (?) 
the slate with saliva and the bare hand. A piece of old cloth or 
a sponge, moistened, can be obtained by all. The school-room is 
just the place to learn all these little things. K. B. F. 


— How far down can your spelling-class number, according to 
the Roman notation ? Do they write four IIIT (see clock) or IV? 
And what is the use of the Roman notation, anyway ? 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. , 

This is one of the blessings not esteemed according to their 
full value. Properly taught, it is an intellectual education in it- 
self, bringing the reasoning faculties and memory to a state of 
perfection not attainable through other studies. The following 
suggestions, though not new, are so often unobserved that it may 
not be amiss to renew them: 

1. Pupils should never be allowed to have their books in the 
class. This does away with dependence on marginal notes, and 
cultivates a noble self-reliance fit for an American youth. 

2. Do not observe local order in recitation, but keep all in a 
state of expectation. Ennui will then be lost in interest, dormant 
energies will wake up, and nobody will confine his study to “ the 
example that ’s going to come to” him. 

3. Read a problem slowly and distinctly once only, and require 
the pupil you afterwards designate to repeat it correctly, making 
sure that he reproduces all the conditions. ‘That ’s for memory.” 

4. Insist on thorough analysis step by step, having each solution 
finished by the “conclusion ” —i. e., the repetition of the entire 
problem after “ therefore ” — the result being inserted in its log- 
ical place. The class will thus realize what has been achieved. 
This also serves the purpose of review. 

5. Often interrupt a solution aud require another pupil to take 
up the line of thought and follow it through without a backward 
step, securing by such means the desirable habit of concentration. 

6. Recitations may be pleasantly and profitably varied by light- 
ning exercises, the teacher giving combinations like the following: 
3+ 5+2+3x10—104+5x4+10—1=—? The pupils 
perform the operation silently, and give results as soon as possible. 
Three such problems are often better than a page of examples. 

All these have been tested in practice, and have produced most 
gratifying results. M. E. B. 

We should make an exception or two to the first rule, as when 
particularly intricate examples are in hand. 


— February 10th, ult., was a centennial anniversary — that of 
the passage by Parliament of an act prohibiting foreign trade by 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, except with Great 
Britain and her possessions in the East Indies. 





Hints FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


LONG DIVISION. 


Prof. Henkle, editor of Educational Notes and Queries, says the 
following method of teaching long division, by Prof. Stevens, of 
the Salem, O., High School, is worth a year’s subscription to any- 
one who has to teach this subject: 

Most teachers experience a difficulty in teaching “ Long Division.” 
This difficulty can be much lessened by commencing with divisors 
consisting of several digits, care being taken that the two left-hand 
places be 1 and 0, respectively. As an illustration, let the divisor | 
10276 and the dividend 78654379. 

10276) T8654579 (7653 
71932 
67223 
61656 
5aGT 
FIBRE 
32979 


SUS2ZS 


By the use of this method the following advantages are to be ol- 
served ;— 

First, the pupil will have no difficulty in determining the successiv 
figures of the quotient. 

Second, he is required to dweil long enough on each step of the oper- 
ation to make a durable impression, end hence he will acquire the rou- 
tine much sooner. 

Third, the large divisors give him excellent practice in muitiplica- 
tion and subtraction. 

When the pupil has become familiar with the steps of the operation 
the left-hand digits should be judiciously increased so that he may 
gradually meet with the difficulty of finding the figures of the quo- 
tient by trial. 

I think if teachers will try this method they will be pleased with 
the result. 


PRIMARY STUDIES. 


Children must, when brought under instruction, be taught 
those things which will benefit them in the common affairs of life. 


But what are they? Clearly these: 

1. The use of language, that they may know how to think, 
and give expression to thought. These they will attain by read- 
ing, and by exercises in dictation, letter-writing, and composition. 
Spelling will come in here. 

2. The use of the eye, the ear, and the hand, both as aids in 
mental operations, and in facilitating the business of life. This 
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use they will acquire by writing, drawing, and music, and most 
industrial arts. 

3. How to observe, to reflect, to reason upon a subject, and to 
acquire great truths. Here will come in an enlarged system of 
object-lessons, and the great facts of earth and sky, as illustrated 
in topical and physical geography, astronomy, and the elements 
of natural philosophy. 

4. How to transact business. Here will come in mental and 
written arithmetic, simple methods of keeping accurate accounts, 
the science of forms, as taught by geometry in the simpler ele- 
ments. 

5. The discipline and formation of character. And here comes 
in the subject of morality, of duties to God and man, being the 
great precept of Christian morals;— here the influence of the his- 
tory of nations and of individuals, as instruction and warning — 
history in its true signification, civil, social, industrial, rather than 
warlike and of the hero-worship. 

6. The physical discipline of the body. And here comes in a 
variety of exercises — gymnastics, military end other —aiding 
physical development, and preparing for industrial, personal 
labor. Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Labor. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES. 
About Right—The master’s written instructions to John Wright 
to spell write right: “I hold a right to write to you, John Wright, 
that you do not write write right when you write it wright. You 
must not write wright, neither must you write it right — nor even 
must you write it rife. To write write right, you must write it 
write. If you are a good wright, you will write write write, which 
will be right; so, if you wish to write the word rife right, you 
must not write it right, write, nor wright. The sense is known by 
spelling right —I will give you an example. John Wright: I 
write, you are right, he is a wright, we have a right, they have a rite. 
I have here spelt all right. Now, John Wright, write rite right.” 
History and Arithmetic.— On the day that the first battle of the 
American Revolution was fought, $575 was put out at interest. 
At the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, $50 was paid; at the battle 
of New Orleans, $45; at the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
*40; on the laying of the first Atlantic Cable, $25; at the exe- 
cution of John Brown, $15; at the surrender of Fort Sumter, 
$24; at the surrender of Johnston’s army, $60; what was due, 
interest at eight per cent, at the death of Charles Sumner? 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


—At the late meeting of the British Scientific Association, an ii- 
portant paper on the science of education was read before the Section 
of Eeonomic Science by a Mrs. Grey. The teachers of Great Britain 
are to be congratulated, in that they have among them a lady quatified 
to treat difficult topics in the masterly way that this one is handled. 
We are indebted to Zhe Popular Science Monthly for an outline: 


“The author complained that in Britain there is no adequate or gene- 
ral cone eption of what education is, and therefore of the magnitude and 
complexity of the facts on which a science of edueation — which ean 
never be an exact, but only a mixed and applied science — must be 
based. We start with a confusion of terms, using education as sy nony- 
mous with instruction; and the confusion of thought indicated by the 
misnomer runs through our w hole treatment of the subject, theoreti- 

cal and practical, and is shown in ey ery discussion of the subject. _ It 
is surely time that this confusion should be displaced by a scientific 
conception of the process which should result in the most valuable 
of all products— human beings developed to the full extent of thei: 
natural capacity. What is w anted is that teachers, like practical nay- 
igators, should be furnished with the principles of a science they have 
not had to discover for themselves, and-with charts to guide their gen- 
eral course, leaving to their individual acumen the adaptations “and 
modifications required by special circumstances. We have such 
knowledge to guide us in improving our breeds of cattle and our crops: 
must we remain without it in the ‘infinitely more important a 
of improving our human crop, of getting out of our human soil i 
that it can be made to yield for social and individual good? Mist 
every tyro still be allowed to try experiments, not én corpore vili, but 
on the most delicate and precious of materials —the human body and 
inind, on the most. powerful of all forces — human passions and the 
human will; experiments in which success or failure means virtue 0: 
vice, happiness or misery, lives worthy or unworthy, sowing wit! 
every action a seed of good or ill, to reproduce itself in an endless se- 
ries beyond all human ken ?” 


— That this country is not without women equally capable to han- 
dle troublesome questions, is abundantly shown by the paper on Pre- 
natal Influence, by Mrs. Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., read before thi 
Woman’s Congress in Chicago last October, and lately published in 
The Herald of Health. She deals with this and the related matters in 
a style to shame the dunces who have made silly sport of this theie. 
We have room for but brief extracts. The whole paper should lx 
read thoughtfully by every parent, teacher, and student of social sci- 
ence: 

“We can not, I think, overrate the influence that mothers have ex- 
erted upon their offspring. The very desires and yearnings that the) 
may have had for mere knowledge, and for the privilege of exercising 
in congenial ways that which they did possess, may have — 


itself upon the minds of their offspring as | germ-talents. 
the sculptor models the plastic clay into an ideal form, giving his best 
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thought to its conception and creation, so may the parent, directed by 
love divine, in harmony of spirit and holiness of purpose, influence 
the embryotie germ as his will directs. We may have, then, the clean 
offspring of a holy marriage, or the child of lust. Let the intelligence 
of man, Which places him above the animal, decide which it shall be. 
Prenatal impressions are only just beginning to be observed with care 
and intelligence by scientific investigators. Each has been left to 
interpret them according to the dictates of his faney; but now the 
crucible of scientific investigation is testing them, and we may hope 
soon to know more of their subtle workings.” 

“Now that we have seen the inomentous importance that heredity 
exerts upon Inan, What remains to be said of the influence of educa- 
tion as a counteracting force? Descartes, Helvetius, and others, ar- 
cued that men were born equal, with equal aptitudes, and that educa- 
tion alone made them what they are. Papillon considers the power of 
heredity first, and education secondary in its influence upon the char- 
acter. In families in which education does everything to make chil- 
dren alike, we see the most marked deviations in character and deport- 
ment. Education , no doubt, does mueh to transform and modify, but 
itis doubtful if it ever creates. It may make a good musician, but 
never a miusical genius.” 


—Some interesting facts have appeared in recent State-prison re- 
ports, throwing light on disputed matters usually brought into the dis- 
cussion of Compulsory School Attendance. In the Annual Report of 
the Inspectors of the Michigan State Prison the statistics, carefully 
gathered, show that, of 310 convicts received during the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1874, only 9.67 per cent were totally illiterate; 16.45 per cent 
could read only; and 21.94 could read and write only. Of the 703 con- 
victs in the prison, a/Z are reported as having attended school — 67.43 
per cent irregularly, $2.57 regularly ; 9.67 per cent are total illiterates 
(exactly the same ratio, strange to say, as among those received last 
year); 12.8 per cent can read only; and 24.47 read and write only. The 
hiennial report of the Illinois Penitentiary Commissioners shows that 
only 14 per cent of their prisoners have no education; 8 per cent only 
can read; 26 per cent read and write only. Rey. Eleazer Smith, Chap- 
lain of the State Prison at Concord, N. HL, for the last twelve and a 
half years, publishes the fact that but one in six, or less than 17 per 
cent, of the convicts who entered the institution during that time, 
could not read when they were received. 

It is obvious that the old conclusions concerning the relation of il- 
literacy and crime must be revised in the light of later facts. A dis- 
tinguished and able writer— Mr. HI. H. Chandler, of Philadelphia — 
has recently published an elaborate paper in 7'he Penn Monthly, con- 
cerning the efficacy of education in the promotion of morality and the 
prevention of crime. His conclusion, based upon many years’ experi- 
ence of the criminal classes, is that “while education modifies the 
character of crime, it does little or nothing to prevent it, and that only 
the power of conscience, not that of intellect, will keep men virtuous 
and upright.” Ife says further, as a careful student of the effects of 
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prison discipline: “ While in the lowest order of crimes [ may have 
found more uniettered than lettered criminals. I have found the for- 
mer more amenable to gentle moral dealing than the latter.” We could 
wish that every legislator, in the several States where Compulsory 
School Attendance is being considered, would get this paper and give 
it a thoughtful reading. 


— The New England Journal of Hducation mourns the fact that, 
notwithstanding the earnest efforts of the friends of education in ow 
country to advance its interests, youthful illiteracy is greatly on the 
increase, especially in cities and large towns. The editor finds the 
principal reason in the cupidity of the people, which leads to the ein- 
ployment of children in factories, fields, and workshops, to the negleci 
of their education. He thinks, however, that the remedy is not to be 
found in compulsory measures, but “ we want a public conscience that 
will stay this nighty and advancing wave of ignorance; and the pub- 
lic press must enlighten and stimulate such a conscience and awaken 
such a sentiment upon this all-important subject that employer and 
parent shall both alike feel that child-education is too precious a thing 
to be bought and sold in the market.” 


— The publie press in many cases, we are glad to know, is earnestly 
striving to do its duty in this particular. Nearly every prominent 
religious journal, and several of the magazines, have their Department 
of Education, or publish frequent articles upon the subject; a nun- 
ber of the great dailies on certain days, and very many of the coun- 
try weeklies, have regular Educational Columns; and the editors, even 
in these piping times of legislation and politics, often apply their pens 
to good purpose in the discussion of the live topics of education. In 
our next number we propose to give “the spirit of the press” in this 
respect, as derived from the casual readings of a month or two. 


—- The Pennsylvania School Journal for February gives an interesi- 
ing account of an Industrial Exposition made by the public schools 
of Erie, in that State, under the direction of Supt. H. 8. Jones. It 
was held in a large'store-room, continued through several days, ani 
was considered a great success. The free-hand invention and map- 
drawing of the pupils was admirably represented, besides muc! 
mechanical and architectural work by the evening class of young 
men; and many other matters of interest were exhibited. The pian 
of Industrial Expositions by the public schools is officially comment- 
ed by the United States Commissioner of Education, and this, togeth- 
er with the successful embodiment of the idea already in a few cases. 
promises to popularize the suggestion widely. 


—A strong effort is still being made to secure the next meeting 0! 
the National Educational Association at St. Paul. It is pretty wel! 
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understood that the proposition to go to Richmond in the dog-days 
has been abandoned; but Pittsburg is proposed instead! Heaven 
save us! We should rather go to the green banks of the James than 
to the smutty city of furnaces, down in the valleys. It would be Pur- 
gatory! Send us all to St. Paul this vear, and in July of next-year go 
east or south, if need he. 


— The recent ineeting of City Superintendents in Chicago resulted 
inadratt of a uniform graded course of study for the whole country, 
made at the suggestion of the United States Commissioner. It is pro- 
posed, as we learn from the Chicago Teacher, to have a twelve years’ 
course, from the commencement of schoo) to the time of graduating 
at the High School, divided into three parts of four years each. The 
first part to be called Primary Instruction; the second, Secondary In- 
struction; and the third, the High School Course. The work in the 
High School will be complete in itself —that is, completed without 
reference to the beginning of a course in a higher institution of learn- 
ing. The plan is to be reported at the next session of the National 
Educational Association, for discussion, and it is hoped adoption. 











LITERARY MATTERS. 


The Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at the Detroit meeting of last sammer, are publish- 
ed in a stout volume of 294 pages, with an appendix furnished by the 
National Bureau, containing an account of the transactions of the 
Department of Superintendence. The book is handsomely print- 
ed, with more typographical accuracy than is usual in this series. The 
contents include all the papers read at the meeting, and a sufficient 
epitome of the discussions. It is a document of permanent and great 
value, Which we recommend every teacher to buy. $1.75. Address 
Prof. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 


Col. Sprague, late Professor in Cernell University and Principal of 
the Adelphi Academy, in Brooklyn, has compiled a portly octavo of 
Masterpieces in English Literature, and Lessons in the English Lan- 
guage, Which is published by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. He has 
brought together in this volume the choicest extracts from Chaucer, 
Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, and Bunyan, and given a portrait 
and some account of the life of each, with full notes to their text, and 
auseful lesson in the higher range of English language-study at the 
end of each extract. The plan is a novel one, and we think must 
prove suecessful in promoting faithful study of our earlier liter- 
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ature. The book is elegantly printed and bound, and is a good one for 
the library shelf, as well as the student’s book-rack. 

A well-known writer on elocution, Prof. J. E. Frobisher, makes an- 
other good contribution to the literature of his profession in No. 2 of 
Good Selections, for recitation and private and public readings. Only 
recent authors are represented, including some capital translations, 
An appendix adds many valuable instructions for the culture of the 
voice, and its management in reading and in platform and out-door 
oratory. (Schermerhorn & Co.) 

A compact little text-book on the Hlements of Geometry las bee 
prepared by Mr. Wm. II. H. Philips, Ph. D., teacher of mathematics in 
Wesleyan Academy. It is based upon the idea of motion as generating 
the line surface, and angle, and in eight books traverses the customa- 
ry field of elementary geometry, leaving much, however, to the stu- 
dent’s own investigation. -A ninth book introduces him to the leading 
peculiarities of modern geometry. Our impression is that Mr. Phillips 
has produced a highly meritorious book. (Same publishers.) 


The admirable Olney Series of Mathematics, published by Sheldon 
& Company, presents to the educational public a neat volume on Plain 
and Spherical Trigonometry, by Professor Bellows, of the Michigan 
State Normal School. Prof. Bellows starts with the conception that 
the functions of angles are ratios. Instead of defining a line, for ex- 
ample, to be the perpendicular distance from the extremity of an are 
to the horizontal diameter, he states it as the ratio of the perpendicu- 
lar to the hypotenuse «pt» of aright angled triangle. The advantage 
of the analytical over the geometrical method of deducing the fune- 
tions is plainly shown in the ease by which it leads to the fundamen- 
tal formule and the practical applications of the subject. The pro- 
cesses of the author are ingenious, his statements clear, and his meth- 
ods thorough. We do not know of another treatise which gives so 
practical and satisfactory a knowledge of trigonometry in so small a 
space. In typography and binding the book is a model of neatness, as 
is indeed the whole of the series of which it is a part. D. A. E. 

Prof. Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes gives a pleasing varie- 
ty from the older as well as later dramatists of our vernacular, with 
costuming and stage directions, and graphic pictorial illustrations. 
With his Amateur Actor and School Stage, it forms a complete series, 
to which the publishers give the name of “Eclectic Acting Plays.” 
They furnish a sufficient and very excellent literary apparatus for 
dramatic representation at home, in the social circle, or in schools. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 

The ninth of the Allen & Greenough Latin Books is A Method of 
Instruction in Latin, being “a companion and guide in the study oi 
Latin grammar.” It has been prepared under the sound convictior 
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that too much time is usually taken for the study of this gramunar, and 
that this little book, containing all that is absolutely necessary for the 
college entrance-examination on the topic, can be mastered in three to 
six months. Such books are greatly needed in this time of pressure 
upon teacher and student; and we trust this one will rapidly win its 
way. (Ginn Brothers, Boston.) 


The publication of Our First Hundred Years goes on steadily, and 
the work is half completed with the Sixth Part, lately issued. The 
veteran author, Mr. C. Edwards Lester, is giving his best energies to 
its preparation, and writes with all the glow and enthusiasm of youth. 
The book should command a wide circulation during these centennial 
years. 50 cents a part. U.S. Publishing Co. 13 University Place, 
New York. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


We owe thanks to Dr. French, the distinguished author of the 
Arithmetics, and late Secretary of the Vermont Board of Education, 
for the Sixteenth Report of school affairs in that State. It makes a 
handsome and well-filled volume of 740 pages, on tinted paper...... Prof. 
Webb, of Benton Harbor, Michigan, the well-known “ Word-method ” 
author, has just issued his Jodel Second Reader, with colored pictures, 
from the press of Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, and is hard at work 
upon the 7'hird......Professor Adams’s Democracy and Monarchy in 
France has already gone into a second edition, which has been thor- 
oughly revised. The Detroit Post says: “It is seldom that an author's 
work is received with such great and general approval among those 
whose approval is conclusive, and the call for a second edition is an 
encouraging indication regarding popular taste.” The price of the 
hook is $2.50......The rapid sale of Prof. Hennequin’s Nee T'reatise on 
the French Verbs has delightfully surprised the author and publishers. 
It is already used in most of the higher schools east and west. Stu- 
dents preparing for Michigan University especially need its aid. We 
shall have another article on French study from Prof. HI. in the next 
TEACHER......Something remarkable has occurred in the case of the 
new History of the United States, in preparation by Prof. Ridpath, of 
Asbury University, if the statement we see is true, that twenty-seven 
counties in Missouri have already adopted it as a text-book, in advance 
of publication......Col. Tigginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United 
States has just appeared in a goodly volume, from the press of 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. ‘This must be a particularly good thing. 
«Judge Brown, of Kalamazoo, has in course of publication a 
book on 7'he Government of Ohio (his native State), similar to that he 
prepared for Michigan......Dr. Lieber’s celebrated Manual of Political 
Ethics has been edited by ex-President Woolsey, of New Haven, and 
published in.a two-volume second edition, by Lippincott & Co., at 86. 
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Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in press Social Science and 
National Economy, a text-book for colleges and high schools, by Prof. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania; also a Logie, Critical- 
ly Treated and Applied, by Jas. M. Wileox, Ph. D Dr. Hempel, of 
Grand Rapids, is writing a German Grammar, said to be “of an im- 
proved and original kind, and so simple in style, that Americans de- 
siring to acquire a knowledge of that tongue can do so easily without 
a teacher.”...... Elihu Burritt is getting out a Sanscrit Grammar at Ox- 
ford, Eng......Wilson, Hinkle & Co. have just published Pestalozzi : 
his Life, Work, and Influence, by Werman Krusi, of the Oswego Nor- 
inal, son of one of Pestalozzi’s teachers. The book can hardly fail to 
be interesting and useful to the profession....Other new books are 
Prof. Martin’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Read- 
er (Sheldon & Co.); a new edition of Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geogra- 
phy (same); Iall’s Alphabet of Geology (same); Prof. Till’s Notes on 
Quantitative Analysis (Putnain’s Sons); Calderwood’s Teaching: Its 

Tuds and Aims, at $1.25 (same); and a new edition, with a book on 
the spherical polygon added, of Brooks’s Normal Elementary Geome- 
try and Trigonometry (Sower, Potts & Co.)....The new book on TIar- 
vard College will soon be issued in superb style ina large quarto, sold 
only by subseription....Sarah Iackett Stevenson, formerly of Evan- 
ston, Ill, more lately a pupil of Tluxley; has in the press of Appleton 
& Cova delightful book (we judge from advance sheets) entitled Boys 
and Girls in Biology....The new edition of the Encyclopadia Brit- 
annica, now in preparation, will comprise twenty-one volumes (quar- 
to, of course) of 800 or 900 pages each, Which will be issued at the rate 
of three per year. ...An American edition of Guizot’s Popular History 
of France, fully illustrated, is soon to be issued....O0ld and Nea is 
again very welcome to our table. It is one of the freshest, liveliesi, 
most stimulating and improving monthlies we know. Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, have lately taken it in hand. $4 a vear....The Helectic for 
February is an exeellent number of an excellent periodical. It con- 
tains as a frontispiece a really beautiful engraving on steel of the yven- 
erable poet, Henry W. Longfellow; and this is accompanied in the lei- 
ter-press with a brief, but complete sketeh of his life. Tae literary 
contents are varied, and highly attractive. $5 a year. E. R. Pelton, 
108 Fulton street, New York....7'he Illustrated Household Magaziw 
is the legitimate successor of the unfortunate Wood's H. IZ, and with: 
promise of a better fate. Sla year. Household Pub. Co., 41° Park 
tow, N. Y....The new Hducational Notes and Queries is rapidly 
proving itself worthy the good opinion of all in the profession. { 
should have a great success. Stayear. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 0... 

Sunday-school officers, teachers, and pupils little realize what they miss, 
in failing to take The National Sunday-school Teacher. 3150. Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. ...Peter Tenderson & Co.'s (5 
Cortlandt street, N. Y.) Catalogues of Seeds und Plants for '875 are 
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truly superb works of art in every particular. Five brilliantly color- 
ed floral pictures illustrate the book, and there are scores of beautiful 
engravings in addition. Sent for 50 cts., with all the plates. ...: An ex- 
cellent variety of timely 7'racts has just been published by the National 
Temperance Society, 58 Reade street, New York. Send for specimens. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS — JANUARY, 1875. 


U.S. History. — What territory“did the French claim on this Conti- 
nent by the right of discovery ? 

Who first dise overed the Continent of North America ? 

What were the five immediate causes of the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain ? 

Give a brief account of the first settlement of Massachusetts. 

Give the leading events of Washington’s administration. 

What was settled by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, which 
closed the war of 1812? 

What is the fundamental idea on which this Government is found- 
ed? 

What were the first three battles of the revolutionary war, and what 
their results ? 

Name the great national politicaljparties that have been organized 
since the founding of the gov ernment. 

Name the important political events of Buchanan's administration. 


Grammar.— In what does the word gender differ in its application 
from the word sex 

What is the meaning of case as applied to nouns ? 

Write five sentences using the word * what,” as a different part of 
speech in each. Name the part of speech in each example. 

— the possessive plural of mouse, father-in-law, Knight-templar, 
folio 

Write the participles of the passive form of the verb “see.” and use 
each correctly in a sentence. 

Of what value is analysis of sentences in gaining a knowledge of 
language? State in full. 

“The king being dead, his oldest son succeeded to the throne.” 
Parse the italicized words. 

Correct the following, in respect to punctuation and capitals. It has 
been well said that the command, “thou shalt not kill,” forbids many 
crimes, besides that of murder. 

Correct the following, and give reasons, “She accused her com- 
panion for having be ‘trayed her.” “ They ride faster than us.” “Was 
it him who came last.” “ They that honor me, I will honor.” * L once 
intended to have written a poem. 

What is the object of learning to parse ? 


Physiology.— What precaution should vou take to protect the eye- 
sight of the children ? 
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If children come to school with frost-bitten ears or fingers, how 
would you discover their condition and what would vou do to coun- 
teract the effects ? 

What nerve supplies the sensation of taste ? 

What is the function of the capillary system ? 

Mention the circumstances which modify the rapidity of the cireu- 
lation. 

Geography.— Describe the surface and soil and name the preduc- 
tions of filinois, 

Define a Great Circle. 

What Republic in the mountains of Italy ? 

What peculiar voleanic phenomena are found in Teeland ¥ 

What is the « capital of Italy, and for what is it remarkable ? 

A bottle containing a letter was dropped in Florida Strait, and at 
terward was found in the Strait of Gibraltar. What was the probit! 
course of its voyage ? 

What have been the objects of the Aretic Expedition ? 

Describe the surface and soil and name the productions of Treiana. 

Describe the coast of Maine. 

Describe the surface and soil and name the productions of Louisiana. 

Arithmetic.— By what method is the longitude of a place determin- 
ed? 


4+)/ 


When it is 20 minutes past 3 o’clock P. M., ait Albany, N. Y., 78° 42 
west, what is the time at Athens, Greece, 23° 44 east ? y 

How long will it require for money to increase 100 per cent. at sim- 
ple interest? Illustrate. 

What is the rate per cent on $51.17, if the interest was $1.699 for 9 


months and 29 days ? 

How may it be determined whether the ratio of 3 to7 is greater o 
less than that of 4 to 9? 

If 8 men spend 332 in 13 weeks, what will 24 men spend in 52 weeks? 

What is the distinction between simple and compound partnership ? 
Illustrate. 

Explain and illustrate the use that may be made of the least com- 
mon multiple. 

The difference between two fractions is 34, the greater is 4, what 
is the less ? 

What is the interest on $35.49 for | month and 2 days, at 74s per 
cent? 

Give the full solution of all the examples. 

Theory and Practice — What leading objects should be kept in view 
in conducting a recitation 

With what reason are the teachers of primary schools subjected to 
an examination upon subjects which they are not expected to teacii? 

Give reasons why the teacher should make special preparation he- 
fore conducting a recitation. 

What is the most important object to be attained in teaching a child 
to read ? 

Hlow can the teaching of spelling be made a most valuable aid to 
the study of language ? 

OFFICIAL.— The State Superintendent publishes the following: 

GOSHEN, IND., Dee. 14, 1874. 

lion. A. C. Hopkins, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

DEAR Str:— At the September meeting of our County Board ot 
Education we adopted a system of grading the schools of our counts 
One of the teachers refuses to adopt the grading plan, and refuses i 
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hold his regular monthly examinations, as required by the system of 
grading. LT understand that the action of the County Board, in a mat- 
ter like this, is mandatory, and that the above requirements are legal. 
Am Lcorrect? If correct, what course shall [ pursue? Can 1 cance! 
the teacher's license ? 

Is it right and legal for the County Superintendent to direct the exer- 
cises of the township institutes, whether he is present or not ? 

Obediently yours, ID. MOURY, County Sup’t. 


The above questions nay all be condensed into two: 

Is there any power to coipel a teacher to comply with the orders 
of the County Board of Education ? 

2. Has the County Superintendent the right to prescribe the work 
io be performed by the township institutes during those sessions when 
he is not in attendance ? 

To the first question I reply that the authority to order implies, in 
some Way, the power to enforce an order; otherwise the authority is 
nugatory and idle. [ suppose this power does not reside in the Coun- 
ty Board as a body, as the teachers are not wider their immediate con- 
trol, but rather in the hands of the trustees individually, as the teach- 
ers are in their employ and under their control. It is a principle that 
pervades all the business affairs of life, that if one man employs an- 
other to do a certain work, and, on investigation, he finds that his em- 
ployee is not doing the work according to the contract, he has the right 
to disiniss him and employ some one else. So. if a teacher refuses to 
carry out the orders of the County Board, the trustee has the right to 
dismiss him. I do not think, however, that this is suflicient cause for 
the County Superintendent to revoke his license. 

To the second question 1 wonld say that the law makes it the du- 
ty of the County Superintendent to preside over the township insti- 
tutes When prese nt, and thereby implies that he shall give direction to 
their exercises. Ile is furthermore required “to encourage teachers’ 
institutes and associations, and labor in eve ry practicable way to ele- 
vate the standard of teaching, and to improve the condition of the 
schools of the county. 

This general requisition should give him at least a very influential 
voice in determining the work of the institutes. Ie should plan and 
advise for their benefit, and teachers should give due respect to his in- 
structions. Indeed, he should have a general plan for the improve- 
nent of his teachers, and the township institutes should be one of the 
chief auxiliaries in carrying out this plan. Teachers, therefore, should 
he very slow to direct the work of township institutes in a channel 
contrary to the instructions of the County Superintendent. The Sup- 
erintendent should be careful, however, not to become tyrannical or 
arbitrary in his requirements, or he may defeat the very objects he de- 
sires to accomplish. Very truly yours, 

ALEX. C. TlopKINS, Supt. Public Instruction. 

Approved by the State Board of Education. 

Supt. Hopkins offers to send the last school report to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents for postage, and a copy of the latest revision of 
the Indiana school law for a three-cent stamp. 

At the late meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, in Washington, the following re- 
marks were made by State Supt. Hopkins, in support of a resolution 
to appoint a committee to aid in perfeeting a plan for the proper rep- 
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resentation of education in this country at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia: 

“] simply rise, sir, to say that Iam heartily in favor of the resolu- 
tion, and I can assign one or two reasons why I think such action is 
necessary in order to make effectual our exhibition. The State of In- 
diana has already commenced to make preparations to have our edu- 
cational interests represented in the exposition. That matter has been 
canvassed more or less for two years, and, in a recent report from the 
department of public instruction to the legislature, among the recom- 
mendations was one that an appropriation be made for the purpose of 
enabling the proper authorities in that State to have a representation 
in the Centennial Exposition of our educational interests. I have 
taken great interest in looking after this matter in our State. I have 
already done what I could, and hope to succeed still further in secur- 
ing a sufficient appropriation from the legislature to enable the State 
Board of Education to see that the educational interests of Indiana 
are thoroughly represented. Of course this is an independent move- 
iment to some extent. And if we can have five men, representative 
men of the country, to whom we can communicate our desires, it will 
certainly facilitate very materially the representation of these educa- 
tional interests. As far as Indiana is concerned, Indiana will be repre- 
sented in that Centennial Exposition. And we shall be only too glad 
if this arrangement could be adopted so that we can be represented as 
a Whole, and not so much as independent States.” 

Prof. J. Il. Smart, of Fort Wayne, Staite Superintendent elect, as- 
sumes the duties of his office on the 15th inst. 


LEGISLATIVE.— The Legislature has not yet done much mischief — 
nor much good, either — in its dealings with education. The attempt to 
weaken the County Superintendency has resulted in a failure, on a di- 
rect vote to modify materially the system, taken in the House; and 
the bill to repeal will have no better fate, if reported. The Compulso- 
ry Edueation bill still sleeps in committee, and may not wake at all 
this session. A bill to admit colored pupils to the public schools with 
white children, in districts where separate schools.can not be provided, 
has been killed by indefinite postponement in the House; as also a bill 
giving the State Board of Education power to dismiss from office 
County Superintendents, on cause shown. It is probable that the bill 
inaking the President of Purdue University a member of the State 
Board of Education, and the appropriations for the State institutions 
of learning, will pass without difficulty. 


IN MemortamM.— At the meeting of the National Departiment oi 
Superintendence, held recently in Washington, Mr. J. K. Jillson, State 
Superintendent of Education in South Carolina, from the committee 
on general resolutions, submitted a report, in which was the following: 


Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, late State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Indiana, this de- 
partment has lost an active and efficient member, and the cause of 
common edueation a zealous advocate and an earnest and faithful 
friend. 
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THE HIGHER SCHOOLS.— Figures do lie sometimes, it seems, as those 
relating to the finances of the State Normal Sehool, in our January 
number. We should like to know who started that item on its round 
among the State papers. A writer from the Normal to the School Jour- 
nal, in correction, says: “ Our entire income is $19,000, of Which sum 
$2,000 is for repair and incidentals. For running the institution we 
are between $3,000 and $4,000 behind for two vears’ operation; of this 
sum about $1,500 was old indebtedness, incurred in the opening of the 
school. We only ask for $71,000, for the purpose of finishing and fur- 
nishing the building; and we ask andnerease of tuition fund of 85,000 
per annuin, and of $1,000 for incidentals.”....President Shortridge 
sends us the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of Purdue Uni- 
versity. It makes an interesting exhibit of the status and prospects 
of the school. Many of the facts and figures it contains have already 
been published in the TEAcnER....We have also the catalogues and 
announcement of the Northern Indiana Normal School and Business 
Institute located at Valparaiso. They inake a handsome pamphlet 
We learn that this school opened its spring term with a larger atten- 
dance than ever before. The enrollinent will exceed 400, The Nor- 
mal has gained an enviable jreputation in a very short time. Exten- 
sive arrangements are being made to accommedate the large number 
that will be in attendance during the summer term. Every teacher 


should spend at least one term at this school. It is thoroughly prac- 
tical and suited to the wants of all. Its advertisement will be found 
elsewhere in this number....The effort to add $25,000 to endowment 
of Ridgeville College, in part by selling scholarships at 3300 each, has 
heen thoroughly suceessful. The spring term begins March 2, and 
continues fifteen weeks. It is pleasantly situated in Randolph coun- 
ty, and is under the patronage of the Baptists. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS.— The schools at Elkhart are doing excel- 
lently well under the superintendeney of Prof. Strasburg. A recent 
exmmination comnittee, composed of leading citizens of that city, re- 
ported that “after an interchange of views between the members, 
they were found unanimous in the judgment that they could only 
speak in terms of praise, and under the present management they 
could suggest no improvement. And to the School Board, Superin- 
tendent and teachers, they, in behalf of the people of Elkhart, return 
their sincere thanks for the interest taken in the schools, and the abil- 
ity with which they perform their arduous duties. The committee 
Wish especially to thank Prof. Strasburg and the corps of teachers 
now employed, fer the many courtesies extended to them and all visi- 
tors during the examination, and they would say that they regard 
them as exceptionally well qualified for the responsible duties to which 
they have been called, and for the welfare of our children trust that 
the present relations may long continue.” A surprisingly long list of 
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pupils in the grammar and primary schools, who were not absent or 
tardy, and were correct in deportinent, during the month ending Jan. 
29, is published in the local papers—also a good list of those whose 
percentage in these particulars and in scholarship reached 95 or more, 
....The Laporte papers say “the highest per cent of attendance in the 
grammar school during January was in B grade, 2d division, Miss FE. 
A. Churchill, teacher. In the ward schools the highest grade was in 
secondary No. 2, Miss Enmina Nye, teacher. ...The Logansport Pharos 
has this good word: “Our public schools were never in a more flour- 
ishing condition; and there never was a better feeling existing than 
that which now exists between scholar, teacher, parent and officer. 
Professor Walts has demonstrated that he knows how to manage pub- 
lic schools and discipline both teachers and scholars in their respective 
duties. With the best teachers and the finest school building in the 
Western States, and a board thoroughly alive to every want of the 
schools, Logansport is justly proud of her reputation in this respect.” 
.... The Lagrange Standard says the school in that place, in charge 
of Prof. Mohler, * flourishes finely this winter. Nearly 300° scholars 
are in attendance. The establishment of a branch school in the Elli- 
son school-house in the south part of town is working well, but there 
is not vet room for all who desire to attend.”....The report of the 
Bristol (Elkhart county) schools for the month ending Jan. 22, shows 
a total enrollment of 156; average daily attendance, 152: neither ab- 
sent nor tardy, 37. Principal E. B. Myers is in charge. 

PERSONAL.— County Supt. Walter S. Smith, of Marion County, was 
married at Clarksburg, Feb. 16, to Miss Joanna Kinnick. A reception 
Was given at the Pyle House, Indianapolis, on the Saturday following, 
to which all his teachers, and many others were invited. Supt. S., in 
his circular announcing the happy event, says: “I have arranged to 
institute a partnership which the Superintendency in this county has 
badly needed from its beginning.” The TEACHER gives him and his 
its most cordial benediction. ...This, from an Eastern school journal, 
isa pretty good joke: “ The Indiana teachers have elected J/7s. George 
P. Brown, of Indianapolis, President of their Association.”. ...Prof. 
W. ©. Pierce, of Fort Wayne Methodist College, has resigned the chair 
of Greek and Hebrew in that institution, to take effeet April 1, and 
re-enters the pastorate. Ilis successor is not chosen....Prof. A. JJ. 
Youngblood has resigned the Superintendency in Howard county, and 
will practice law. Mr. O. A. Somers takes his vacated place... .The 
Laporte Argus of late date has a worthy word for Supt. O’Brien: 
“This county is very fortunate in having a County Superintendent 
who is one of the best school officers in the whole State, and he is gen- 
erally recognized as such. The schools of the county will rank fully 
one hundred per cent better than when he commenced their manage- 
ment.” 
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